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It is the way of folklore to pre-empt a good story and make a 
legend of it. This has happened with the story of Lucius Junius 
Brutus, who as consul of Rome in the sixth century B. C. condemned 
his two sons to death for plotting against the state. For over two 
thousand years this legend has symbolized the triumph of principle 
over personal considerations, It was used by Shakespeare in Richard 
II and by Nathaniel Lee in his play, Lucius Junius Brutus; it is here 
being considered as an incident in an American novel of the last 
century by William Gilmore Simms. 

William Gilmore Simms, a contemporary of James Fenimore 
Cooper and the first Southern novelist of any stature, was known 
to be both an omnivorous reader and an avid student of the Indian 
and pioneer life of the Southwest. It has been generally assumed 
that although his Indians are “noble Indians,” definitely colored by 
the romantic philosophy of Primitivism, his studies of Indian life 
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are based primarily on observations and legends recorded in a com- 
monplace book on two trips to the Southwest in 1825 and 1830 
respectively. The Yemassee (1835), his best known novel, contains 
an incident concerning the trial of a young brave for treason (Chapter 
xxv), which has been cited by many critics as an incident which 
exemplifies Simms’s narrative powers at their best. This incident, 
which is easily identified as the Brutus legend, comes almost cer- 
tainly not from a legend recorded in the commonplace book but 
from Nathaniel Lee’s Lucius Junius Brutus, a poetic drama of the 
seventeenth century. 

The Brutus legend in English literature has been embroidered 
by each successive user. Livy relates laconically and dispassionately 
that Lucius Junius Brutus, as consul of Rome, had condemned to 
death his two sons for joining a conspiracy to restore the Tarquins 
to power. Shakespeare, in the Duke of York story in Richard II, 
added the impassioned intercession of a mother in behalf of her son, 
and to fit the incident to his needs, had the king spare the life of 
the culprit. Lee, who knew his Shakespeare and had a full comple- 
ment of the baroque taste for embellishment, added another inter- 
cessor, a well beloved bride, and had the repentant culprit saved 
from the dishonor of a state execution by death at the hands of a 
friend. Simms took over the Lee version almost in toto, as a table 
below will demonstrate, his one certain contribution being his having 
the mother slay her son before his execution. There is in Simms’s 
version even the same emphasis on death as preferable to dishonor 
that we find in Lee. It is barely possible that Simms added another 
detail to the story—that of saving the culprit’s soul. At least he 
gave this aspect of the incident greater emphasis than Lee, who 
merely implied such an aim in the slaying. In the culprit’s last 
speech to his slayer he says, 

Oh bravely struck! thou hast hit me to the earth 


So nobly that I shall rebound to heaven, 
Where I will thank thee for this gallant wound. 


TABLE OF SToRY ELEMENTS 


Livy Shakespeare Lee Simms 
1. Lucius Junius The Duke of York Lucius Junius Sanutee, presiding 
Brutus, as con- pleads with Bo- Brutus, as consul _ over the destiny of 
sul of Rome, _lingbroke just of Rome, condemns his son, pronounces 
condemns to _ before the coro- to death sentence that his 
death ration of the latter son is to be out- 
to put to death lawed and bound 


over to the exe- 
cutioner. 


10. 


. his two sons 


in a plot to 
restore the 


- Tarquins to 


power. 
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York’s son, 
Aumerle, 


. for complicity for having entered 


into a treasonous 
plot against the 
life of Boling- 
broke. 


The son pleads 
with Bolingbroke 
for his life. 


The mother also 
pleads for the 
life of her son, 
and 


her suit is 
granted. 


his two sons, 
Titus and Tiberius, 


for complicity in 
a plot to restore 
the Tarquins to 
power. 


Titus, the favorite 
son, though he 
sees that his 
father’s heart is 
softening, pleads 
for forgiveness 


but does not wish 
to live in dishonor. 


The mother pleads 
for the life of 
her son, 


her effort being 
futile. 


Teraminta, his 
beloved, also 
pleads for his 
life. 


As Titus has pre- 
viously requested, 
Valerius, his 
father’s colleague, 
slays him before 
the actual exe- 
cution 


to save him from 
the dishonor of 
execution by the 
State. 
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The son, Accones- 
toga, 


has been involved 
in treasonous 
dealings with the 
English against 
his own tribe, 

the Yemasscees. 


The son pleads 
for mercy, 


that he be spared 
the dishonor of 
expatriation and 
presumably be al- 
lowed to live. 


The mother pleads 
for a last inter- 
view with her son 


but knows that 
any effort to 
save him will 
be vain. 


Hiwassee, his be- 
loved, persuades 
Echotee, another 
brave to plead 
for him. 


The mother slays 
her son with a 
hatchet she has 
had concealed 
on her person 


to save him from 
the dishonor of 
ex patriation 
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11. Titus says that and the conse- 
Valerius has quent perdition 
struck him so of his soul. 


nobly that he 
will “rebound to 


heaven.”’ 


Thus Simms’s account of the death of Acconestoga seems rather 
to stem from the author’s reading than from his first-hand study 
of Indian life. At first it may seem strange that a practically un- 
schooled youth like Simms had read a rather obscure play like Lee’s 
Brutus. Lee, it is true, had probably been, next to Dryden, the most 
popular English playwright of the 1670’s and 80's, as attested by the 
large number of early editions of his plays still available for use or 
purchase. There is no reason to believe that he was widely read dur- 
ing the Neo-Classical period, when literary taste was far too austere 
for Lee’s florid manner. In the early nineteenth century, however, 
interest revived in the plays of Otway, a contemporary of Lee, who 
wrote in the same baroque style. Byron was especially interested in 
Otway, and Simms admired and imitated Byron. It may be that 
Simms met Lee’s Brutus play in some such roundabout manner. 

It is entirely possible, of course, that Simms came upon Lee’s 
play quite naturally. He had been reared in Charleston, and Charles- 
ton had from the first maintained intimate cultural relations with 
England. In that case Lee’s Lucius Junius Brutus might not have 
been such strange literary fare for a boy with a voracious appetite 
for reading—especially a boy who preferred above everything else 
the romantic tales of Byron and Scott. Suffice it to say, the Brutus 
story had come a long and rather devious journey to find a place 
in a tale of the Yemassee Indians. 


